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Race in the News— 
A Progress Report 


EGROES are coming into their 
own in the columns of Southern 
newspapers. 

The trend is not new. As the South- 
ern Regional Council pointed out six 
months ago, the movement for fairer 
handling of racial news has been 
growing for at least a decade. But 
the pace has quickened remarkably. 
In recent months, scores of South- 
ern papers have made constructive 
changes in their policies. 


Fresh Awareness 


This progress has not been uniform 
over the region. Some papers have 
changed more than others. Some have 
not changed at all. Still others, with 
farther to go than most, have had to 
begin with the most elementary 
of reforms. But, these qualifications 
aside, a fresh awareness is in the jour- 
nalistic air, and a higher standard of 
fairness and service to the whole com- 
munity has taken tangible shape. 

The Southern Regional Council has 
watched these improvements with 
particular interest, since it has played 
some part in securing them. The 
pamphlet Race in the News, issued by 
the Council last October, first de- 
scribed the problem in detail and 
set up desirable standards. The book- 


let was sent to every white daily in 
the South by the Southern Newspaper 
Publishers Association, and has since 
been mailed by SRC state divisions 
to the county weeklies in every State 
in the region. It has gone also to 
Council members and, in quantity, 
to various church and civic organi- 
zations. The success of Race in the 
News as a guide to better practices 
has been gratifying indeed. 

It is not possible to take any statis- 
tical measure of the Southern press 
in this field. That would require an 
elaborate study of newspaper prac- 
tices, past and present. But, without 
trying to be comprehensive, instances 
can be cited to show the nature of the 
trend. 


Church Women 


What happened in one Georgia city 
is a heartening example. Following 
the publication of Race in the News, a 
committee of church women of both 
races called on the editors of the two 
daily newspapers, booklet in hand. 
The committee members pointed out 
those practices which they felt fell 
short of fairness: failure of the dailies 
to cover important events in the Ne- 
gro community, failure to use the 
same courtesy titles for Negroes as for 








whites, a complete ban on pictures of 
Negroes, undue emphasis on crime 
news involving Negroes. Both editors 
were cooperative, and within a mat- 
ter of weeks vast improvement could 
be seen. Now both papers frequently 
use news pictures of Negroes. The 
title “Mrs.” is usually placed before 
the names of married Negro women. 
There has been a marked reduction in 
headline references to race in crime 
stories. Most important of all, news- 
worthy events are being reported as 
they happen in the Negro community 
— and they are being given the space 
and position warranted by their news 
value and reader interest. 


Neither paper could (or probably 
would want to) lay claim to perfec- 
tion in its handling of racial news. 
Eventually, one may hope, some of 
the remaining problems will be solved 
by the employment of full-time Negro 
reporters. But the notable thing is the 
conscientious spirit in which improve- 
ment has been undertaken, and the 
way it has been accepted by the com- 
munity at large. 


No Complaints 


Until a few months ago, a South 
Carolina daily was publishing a spe- 
cial “Negro edition” once a week. It 
was in every way similar to that 
day’s regular edition, except that it 
included a page of Negro news and 
circulated only in the Negro com- 
munity. Subscribers were asked to 
express themselves on a plan to in- 
corporate Negro news in the regular 
edition. A majority of those respond- 
ing expressed approval. Yet, the edi- 
tor hung back for fear of an adverse 
reaction. Finally, after long hesita- 
tion, the new practice was adopted. 
When the editor was asked recently 
if he had had any complaints about 
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the change, he answered, “Not a bit.” 


One Texas weekly that has been 
above average in its handling of racial 
news some months ago found it neces- 
sary to suspend its Negro news col- 
umn because it had not found a com- 
petent colored correspondent. (This 
is not an uncommon problem in small 
towns.) Commenting on public re- 
action, the editor wrote: “Surprising- 
ly enough we received more protests 
about leaving the column out from the 
white readers than from the colored. 
... Only this week the mayor of this 
city expressed regret that we had dis- 
continued it.” The editor went on to 
say that the column would be resumed 
as soon as a correspondent was found. 


Headlines and Crime 


A member of the Council in Missis- 
sippi, reporting on two local papers, 
said of the first: “At some point, there 
developed a consistent use of the 
capital N in the word Negro. News 
stories featuring crimes committed 
by Negroes have improved in tone. 
Sometimes the racial identity of the 
individual is not in the headline. 
Crimes of whites against Negroes are 
not deliberately played down.” Of 
the second, the member commented: 
“There seems to be a greater willing- 
ness to accept news brought in by 
Negroes. There are frequent edi- 
torials calling attention to problems 
involving the Negro which must be 
faced squarely and honestly. Ads of 
a Negro realtor have been carried 
right along with other real estate 
advertisements. .. . Both papers have 
carried pictures of Negro groups fea- 
turing outstanding achievements.” 


In a Louisiana city, both news- 
papers set a precedent on the same 
day by carrying a picture of a Negro 

(Continued on page 8) 
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A New Era of Disfranchisement? 


HE outcome of a Federal court suit 

now being waged against Georgia’s 
county unit system of voting is important 
to the whole South. 


A three-judge Federal tribunal, sitting 
in Atlanta, heard the case in February. 
In a split, two-to-one decision, the court 
refused to intervene; while admitting that 
the unit system is discriminatory, the ma- 
jority opinion held that the Federal courts 
could take no jurisdiction over the matter. 
The third judge strongly dissented and 
said: “It is difficult to imagine a more ob- 
vious denial of the equal protection of the 
laws than that imposed by the county unit 
system, or one with less foundation in 
experience, practicality or necessity. 


The decision has been appealed to the 
U. S. Supreme Court. Should the appeal 
be unsuccessful, the effect may well be 
felt outside the boundaries of Georgia. 
The Chattanooga Times put the matter 
well in a recent editorial: 


“The county unit system of Georgia is 
the last loophole remaining whereby the 
U. S. Supreme Court decision that there 
must be no discrimination because of race 
in Southern primaries is defeated. 


“In the Georgia rural counties, Negroes 
theoretically have the right to vote, but 
they are intimidated and in many cases 
they dare not exercise their right. 


“The danger is that if this loophole re- 
mains, the same technique may be copied 
in other states to invalidate the U. S. 
Supreme Court decision.” 


It should be added that the county unit 
system has other undesirable effects. It 
virtually nullifies the vote of labor and 
the progressive elements since they are 
found almost exclusively in the urban 
areas. It makes demagoguery the key 
to political success in Georgia. It explains, 
in large part, the strength and political 
usefulness of the Ku Klux Klan. 
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The county unit system is a method of 
counting the votes cast in the Georgia 
State Democratic Primary. And since 
Georgia is a one-party state, nomination 
in the Democratic primary is equivalent 
to election. Each of Georgia’s 159 counties 
is given a certain number of unit votes: 
the eight most populous counties have 
six votes each; the next thirty most popu- 
lous, four unit votes; and the remaining 
121 counties, two unit votes. A candidate 
for state office who gets the most votes 
in a given county wins the entire unit 
vote of that county. Let us suppose that 
there are three candidates for governor. 
In a four unit-vote county, Candidate A 
gets 500 votes, Candidate B gets 499 votes, 
and Candidate C 498 votes. Candidate A 
then will get the entire four unit votes 
of that county, and the 997 popular votes 
cast for his opponents are not even con- 
sidered in the final count. 


All State Officials 


This is the way Georgia elects her gover- 
nor and all other state office-holders. It 
is also the way Georgia elects her U. S. 
Senators, who, because of their seniority, 
hold some of the most important posts in 
the Senate. (Most of Georgia’s Congres- 
sional races are also decided under the 
county unit system, but since these are 
not state-wide elections, they are not at 
issue in the present suit.) 


It is not hard to see how this system 
discriminates. It is election by geography 
instead of by people. It means that the 
half million residents of Atlanta’s Fulton 
County carry no more weight at the polls 
than the 45,000 people of Troup County. 
It means that they have only three times 
as much weight as the residents of a 
county of 1,500 population. In the most 
recent Democratic primary, one vote cast 
in little Chattahoochee County was as 
powerful as 122.2 votes in Fulton County. 
That is the most extreme example. The 
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average Georgia voter nas 11.5 times as 
much voting power as a resident of Fulton 
County. 

What is more, this discrimination is 
growing year by year, as more people 
move from the rural areas to the towns 
and cities. In 1920 the ratio of discrimi- 
nation was 5.8; by 1930 it had risen to 
8.4: by 1940 to 9.7; and by 1948 to 11.5. It 
is not the residents of Fulton County alone 
who are discriminated against. The same 
inequality is suffered in greater or less 
degree by residents of almost every Geor- 
gia county. The only absolute advantage 
is enjoyed by the inhabitants of the county 
with the very fewest voters. 


A Unique System 


Georgia’s county unit system is un- 
paralleled. No other state in the Union 
has such a system —at least, not yet. It 
is true that many states favor rural over 
urban voters; that state legislatures are 
often rural-dominated because of unequal 
apportionment. But that is not the same 
thing. Under the county unit system, the 
ballots cast for the same candidates for 
state-wide office are not counted equally, 
but are given different weights. That 
would seem to be a violation of the indi- 
vidual right to have one’s vote counted 
equally with that of one’s fellow voters. 
It is exactly the same thing, in effect, as 
fraud at the polls. It is the same as if 
election officials decided to count the votes 
of all persons with short names as two, 
and those of all persons with long names 
as one-half. For these reasons, it is argued, 
the matter is not a “political question” 
but a question of the Constitutional right 
to equal protection of the laws. 


The Negro Vote 


Georgia’s unit system was not adopted 
to curb the Negro vote. When it was 
written into law in 1917, there was no 
Negro vote. But it has since proved re- 
markably effective as a device for Negro 
disfranchisement. 

There are now about 150,000 registered 
Negro voters in the state. But Negro citi- 
zens do not get the consideration from 
state office seekers that this might lead 
one to expect. The road to the governor- 
ship still rests on appeals to race preju- 
dice. In the last gubernatorial campaign, 
Herman Talmadge publicly indulged in 
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race-baiting and announced that, if elec- 
ted, he would see that Georgia has “as 
white a primary as possible.” He ob- 
viously was not worried about the feelings 
of Negro voters. Why not? For the sim- 
ple reason that most of the Negroes regis- 
tered to vote live in the larger urban 
counties. Their votes, like those of the 
white residents, are diluted to the point 
of worthlessness by the county unit sys- 
tem. In theory, of course, Negroes can 
register and vote as well as anyone in the 
rural counties which dominate state-wide 
elections. In practice, however, they em- 
phatically cannot. The reasons: depen- 
dency, intimidations, violence. 

In the rural counties most Negroes are 
hired farm laborers, tenant farmers, or 
share-croppers. Their whole livelihood 
depends on their white employers and 
landlords, who often are not kindly dis- 
posed toward Negro voting. Until Negroes 
in those areas are able to stand cn their 
own feet economically, they will find it 
difficult to assert their rights successfully. 

The threat of violence is also a strong 
deterrent. Many Negroes in rural Georgia 
have been beaten and some have been 
killed because they insisted on the right to 
vote. Law enforcement officers in those 
areas are too seldom interested in pro- 
tecting the would-be Negro voter. And 
the local courts are too rarely interested 
in punishing those who prevent the Negro 
from voting. 


Ku Klux Klan 


The Ku Klux Klan has been powerful 
in Georgia for just these reasons. In a 
small county where there is a premium on 
any single vote, the Klan is obviously use- 
ful. Any organization would be that could 
frighten “undesirables” away from the 
polls. To give only one example, in 
Wrightsville, Ga., the Klan staged a pa- 
rade and cross-burning on the eve of a 
Democratic primary in 1948. On the fol- 
lewing day, not a single Negro voted. 

Less drastic methods are also effective. 
In the rural counties, discrimination by 
registrars has been a common practice. 
Those Negroes who have mustered enough 
courage to try to register have been met 
with every conceivable form of evasion and 
intimidation. They have been kept wait- 
ing for hours, day after day; they have 
been arbitrarily pronounced unfit to vote; 
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they have been told again and again to 
“come back in a few weeks.” Once regis- 
tered, they have been summarily purged 
from the voters’ list a few days before 
elections. 

The net effect of these discriminatory 
tactics is apparent: Where their votes 
would count, Negroes have been widely 
denied the ballot. They have been able 
to vote in large numbers only where their 
ballot is sterilized by the county unit 
system. 


A Model for Other States 


If the unit system is held Constitutional, 
there is cause to expect that it will be 
copied by other states in the Deep South. 
Ever since the Democratic “white pri- 
mary” was declared unconstitutional six 
years ago, such states as South Carolina 
and Alabama have been casting about for 
a foolproof way to keep the Negro dis- 
franchised. But their every effort has, so 
far, been thwarted by the Federal courts. 
A county unit system bearing the stamp of 
approval of the Federal courts could sup- 
ply the loophole they are searching for. 

The county unit system has been at- 
tacked before the courts. In 1946, after 
the Democratic primary, an attempt was 


made to have the results of the election 
nullified because of the alleged unconsti- 
tutionality of the county unit system. The 
U. S. Supreme Court refused to take 
jurisdiction over the case, declaring that, 
since the election had already taken place, 
the issue was “moot.” In short, the Court 
declined to rule on an issue that might 
make it necessary to upset the results of 
a completed election and to designate 
another candidate as successful. 

To avoid any such legal and political 
complications, the current suit was filed 
in January, 1950, well before the Demo- 
cratic primary would ordinarily be held. 
An injunction was asked to restrain the 
Secretary of State and Party officials from 
using the unit system to determine the 
winning candidates. But, in an effort to 
forestall a Supreme Court decision, the 
date of the primary has been set for 
June 28, instead of in September as is 
customary. 

The question now is one of time. Will 
the Supreme Court schedule the case and 
render its decision before the holding of 
the primary once more makes the issue 
a “moot” one? Everybody concerned about 
a democratic franchise has good reason 
to hope so. 





African Students in this Country 


By George S. Mitchell 


NE of the roots of prejudice in the 

South is our lack of knowledge about 
Africa. The slave trade and its proponents 
told us that in Africa all was savage cruel- 
ty. Part of the defense of the slave econ- 
omy and of the demi-freedom that has 
succeeded it has been the doctrine that a 
century or two of toil was an easy price 
to pay for escape from the barbarities of 
“Darkest Africa.” Travelers and mission- 
aries have done little until lately in help- 
ing us to revise these ideas. 


Africa is a continent of fierce geographic 
difficulties, and it contains much back- 
wardness. But it also contains many an- 
cient folk cultures. Its peoples are heav- 
ing with a new spirit of independence and 
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nationalism. Today’s map of Africa, pieced 
together within the last sixty or seventy 
years, will probably in our lifetimes un- 
dergo vast changes like those which came 
to pass in eastern Europe, in the Near 
East, and in the Far East. “Africa for the 
Africans” stirs in many hearts. 

What relates it to our prejudices is this: 
The parent peoples of Negro Americans 
are reaching for responsibility, dignity, 
and status in their own home lands. That 
human growth inevitably interacts with 
a related process here. 

Now it so happens that the wheel of 
history has brought to our shores four or 
five hundred eager African students. They 
are mostly from the very West African 
area from which the great bulk of the 
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American Negro peoples was drawn. They 
have made their way to our colleges and 
universities by overcoming great diffi- 
culties. Currency exchange is against 
them. Most of them assert that their 
colonial government officials resisted rath- 
er than encouraged their coming over 
here. Fulbright aid is not yet available 
to them, and the scholarships most of 
them get are quite insufficient. They are 
worried also about the employment they 
will find when they get back, because the 
training they will have had will perhaps 
be of less use in finding situations than 
the more traditional courses of education. 


New Survey 


The whole matter is the subject of a 
brand new Survey of African Students 
Studying in the United States, just issued 
by the Phelps-Stokes Fund, 101 Park Ave- 
nue, New York. The survey was made 
jointly by Mrs. Ruth C. Sloan, on loan 
from the State Department to the Phelps- 
Stokes Fund, and Mr. Ivor G. Cummings, 
a member of the British Colonial Office 
Welfare Department. Their facts related 
mostly to 1948. In that year they found 
410 African students in this country. They 
are scattered at 117 different colleges. They 
are taking mostly subjects that will be 
useful in building up their own lands — 
agriculture, engineering, education, home 
economics, pre-medical, science, social 
science, and liberal arts. Scholastically, 
they are doing quite well. About 25 per 
cent were found to be on dean’s honor 
rolls, and several have graduated summa 
cum laude. They themselves reported a 
good deal of embarrassment from dis- 
crimination or segregation, North and 
South, but they were still more concerned 
about their lack of funds. 

They came to this country seeking a 
broad foundation in American ideas and 
ways. Those of them who have come to 
Southern colleges have had especially few 
opportunities to get a balanced view of 
American life. They have had apparently 
more friendships with faculty and stu- 
dents than those who went to the big 
Northern institutions, but they have had 
very little opportunity to get a true under- 
standing of white America. 

It is hard to know just how much can 
be contrived in correction of this. It has 
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been suggested that white churches and 
colleges could do something about invit- 
ing teams of the African students from 
nearby institutions to appear for talks or 
discussion gatherings. This has been done 
at some Southern universities, and the 
occasions have been popular. Imagination 
and a spirit of hospitality can work out 
many occasions which would broaden the 
outlook of these visiting students. The 
students are not used to separation and in- 
sult at home. Every instance of under- 
standing and kindness will be fruitful of 
international good will in years to come. 
Correspondingly, every instance of rude- 
ness to sensitive minds will be charged to 
the heavy toll we must someday pay for 
clinging to the double standard. 

Here is a list of Southern Negro colleges 
where one or more African students were 
in residence in April, 1949. In most cases, 
a call to the president of the college would 
make possible some contact with these 
young people. 


Alabama 
Oakwood College Huntsville 
Tuskegee Institute Tuskegee 
Arkansas 
Agricultural, Mechanical Pine Bluff 
and Normal College 
Philander Smith College Little Rock 


Florida 
Bethune-Cookman College Daytona Beach 


Edward Waters Jacksonville 
Junior College 
Florida Agricultural Tallahassee 


and Mechanical College 
Florida Normal and 
Industrial College 


St. Augustine 


Georgia 
Albany State College Albany 
Atlant: University Atlanta 
Clark College Atlanta 
Ft. Valley State College Ft. Valley 
Morehouse College Atlanta 
Morris Brown Atlanta 
Spelman College Atlanta 
Kentucky 
Kentucky State College Frankfort 
Louisiana 
Southern University and Baton Rouge 


Agricultural and 
Mechanical College 
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Xavier University New Orleans 


Mississippi 
Campbell College Jackson 
Jackson College Jackson 
North Carolina 
Agricultural and Greensboro 
Technical College 
of North Carolina 
Barber-Scotia College Concord 
Bennett College Greensboro 
Johnson C. Smith University Charlotte 
Livingstone College Salisbury 
Palmer Memorial Institute Sedalia 
near Greensboro 
Shaw University Raleigh 
Oklahoma 
Langston University Langston 
University of Tulsa Tulsa 
South Carolina 
Allen University Columbia 
Benedict College Columbia 
Claflin University Orangeburg 
State Agricultural and Orangeburg 
Mechanical College 
Tennessee 
Fisk University Nashville 
Morristown College Morristown 


Texas 
Prairie View Prairie View 


A. & M. College 


Virginia 


Hampton Institute Hampton 

St. Paul’s Polytechnic Lawrencevile 
Institute 

Virginia Union University Richmond 





SRC Divisions Formed 
In N.C., Arkansas 


EW State Divisions of the Southern 

Regional Council have recently been 

formed in two states—Arkansas and 
North Carolina. 

The North Carolina Division came into 
being at a meeting in Raleigh when mem- 
bers of the North Carolina Commission on 
Interracial Cooperation voted to become a 
part of the Council. Heretofore, the Com- 
mission has been an independent body af- 
filiated with SRC. Members of the Council 
in that state who did not belong to the 
Commission now automatically become 
members of the N. C. Division, chairman 
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of which is the Rev. Leon Russell, of 
Greenville, N. C. 


Arkansas Division 


SRC members in Arkansas gathered in 
Little Rock on March 21 to organize the 
Arkansas Division. Mrs. M. E. Tilly, field 
secretary, represented the Atlanta office at 
the meeting. A letter of greeting from 
Governor Sidney McMath was read to the 
group, pledging the support of the people 
and officials of the state to the new organi- 
zation. Mr. John R. Eubank, of Philander 
Smith College in Little Rock, was named 
acting chairman pending election of per- 
manent officers at an early date. 

Formation of these two Divisions brings 
to a total of eight the number of states in 
which the Council has full-fledged Divi- 
sions. In all but one of the remaining 
Southern states, the Council is represented 
by affiliated or cooperating committees. 





‘Reason, Religion, Race’ 
—Promise of Humanity 


“Reason, Religion and Race,” by Robert 
B. Eleazer, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1950. 160 pages. 

Here in a hundred and sixty pages is 
something the South has long needed, and 
should hungrily use. We’ve always said 
our change had to come mostly from 
within; here is Dr. Eleazer, flesh and bone 
of this part of the world, gently, persua- 
sively, truthfully telling us about the 
things we have learned wrong, and done 
wrongly, and telling us what we can and 
should do now toward setting things right. 

The South has its fine tradition of 
honesty and of equality. This little book 
expresses that tradition. In kindness of 
spirit, without bitterness, it tells us the 
effects of racial prejudice, of all kinds, 
here and in the rest of the world. Care- 
fully he digs down to the fables and lies 
on which the prejudices are based. Then 
he opens the promise of a humanity ap- 
preciative of its diversities, growing in 
fairness, and reaching ever more vigorous- 
ly toward equality. 

In proportion as this small and readable 
book reaches the hands and minds of 
Southern people modernity and under- 
standing and speedy gains will come to us. 
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Race in the News 
(Continued from page 2) 


speaker at a local meeting. The morn- 
ing newspaper had secured its picture 
several weeks before the meeting took 
place. As soon as that picture ap- 
peared, the afternoon paper rushed a 
photographer to the scene in order 
that it might follow suit. 


Less Racial Feeling 


A member reports from a South 
Carolina city that the two daily news- 
papers — neither of which has been 
known for progressive attitudes — 
have shown in the past few months 
“tangible evidence of less racial feel- 
ing in reporting this or that happening 
in our group. ... The athletic pro- 
grams of our Negro high schools and 
other events connected with Negro 
groups are being more favorably pre- 
sented. . .. There have been pictures 
of farm groups and labor groups pub- 
lished to point up some news stories. 
Of course, it is to be understood that 
there are still areas for continued im- 
provement, but we do think the trend 
has been recently in the right direc- 
tion, especially when one compares 
the handling of such news items a 
year ago with current reporting.” 

These are but a few examples of 
the kind of improvements to be found 
in Southern newspapers. They could. 
be multiplied again and again with 
specific instances: background stories 
on Negro schools and colleges, a fea- 
ture series on local Negro ministers, 
editorial campaigns for improved 
housing and education, and spot 
coverage of Negro and interracial 
civic activities. 

The gains made are both a satis- 
faction and a challenge to people of 
good will. The advantages are ob- 
vious: White newspaper readers are 


acquainted realistically with the ac- 
tivities of Negro citizens; they read 
about Negoes as individuals instead 
of stereotypes; and a new respect is 
born. Negroes, on the other hand, are 
rewarded by recognition of their ac- 
complishments and their problems, 
and are encouraged in their efforts to 
find constructive solutions. 


Increased Awareness 


The challenge lies in the fact that 
the public as well as the press has a 
responsibility for better newspaper 
practices. Where change has come, it 
has usually been because there were 
local citizens of both races who urged 
and applauded it. Continued improve- 
ment will depend on increased aware- 
ness not only among editors and re- 
porters, but also in the reading public. 





Contributions to the Southern Re- 
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